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WHY YOU LIKE TO 
BE BESIDE THE 
SEASIDE 


“Oh I do like to be beside the 
seaside!” So runs an old popular 
song, and the sentiment is as true 
as ever. But the reason for liking 
to be there may be far more deep- 
rooted than most of us have ever 
imagined. 

In an address to the British Sub- 
Aqua Club at Brighton, Sir Alister 
Hardy, F.R.S., put forward a 
startling new theory. He suggested 
that we like to be at the seaside 
because we are aquatic animals at 
heart and always have been ; that 
we arc descended from swimming 
apes. 

Sir Alister, who is Professor of 
Zoology at Oxford University, 
thinks that some of our ape-like 
ancestors were obliged to leave 
their homes in the trees and live 
on shellfish. For perhaps a million 


years they were seashore dwellers, 
wading and swimming constantly, 
learning to open shellfish with 
stones, and later to make stone 
tools. 

By wading into the sea up to 
their necks our remote ancestors 
found it easy to remain quite up¬ 
right. . Real “wet-bobs,” they 
developed man's fatty layer under 
the skin, unknown in other ape¬ 
like animals. Like the whales and 
dugongs, they became hairless. 
Through groping on the sea-bed 
for food, their hands grew long 
and straight. 

At last, equipped with tools and 
weapons, they forsook the beaches 
to find food inland. But always 
they hankered after a return to 
their ancestral haunts, as we still 
do—“aquatic animals at heart.” 


Bear facts 



This Syrian Bear cub, born at 
London Zoo on New Year's 
Eve, weighed ten pounds 
when this picture was taken. 
He was barely ten weeks old 
at the time and doubtless 
wondered what all the fuss 
was about. 


PENFRIENDS IN 
POCOMOKE 

Thousands of children in this 
country have pen friends in the 
United States; but never can such 
a friendship have been started in 
a more unusual way than in the 
case reported not long ago in an 
American newspaper called The 
Worcester Democrat. 

Last year a teacher in a school 
at Pocomoke City, Maryland, was 
surprised to get a letter from an 
eleven-year-oid English boy named 
Charles Gough. With the letter 
was a note which, he explained, 
he had found in a bottle on the 
shore while on holiday at Hopton- 
on-Sea, Suffolk. 

The note simply bore a date, 
latitude and longitude, the address 
of the teacher at Pocomoke, and 
the request; “Please write, giving 
date and place where found— 
thanks.” 

Solving the mystery 

Who could have written the 
note, and how could it have come 
ashore in Suffolk, so far away? 
That was the mystery; but It was 
soon solved when the children in 
the teacher's class at Pocomoke 
recognised the writing as unmis¬ 
takably that of their friend Tex, 
second officer of their adopted 
ship, the Mayo Lykes. He had 
written the note and sealed it in a 
bottle which he had thrown over¬ 
board in the North Sea. 


TIGERS ON THE STAIRS 



Flower seeds of the 
Atomic Age 


Two guests at a fancy dress 
ball at Virginia Water, Surrey, 
climb the staircase with their 
invitation cards. Being dressed 
as tigers they had to carry the 
cards as tigers would—in their 
mouths. 

Jewels from 
the well 

A priceless collection of 94 
jewels and gold ornaments of the 
ancient Maya civilisation has been 
handed over to Mexico’s National 
Museum by a museum in the 
United States. 

The treasure was found about 
90 years ago by an American 
diplomat, Edward Thompson, 
while searching in the ruins of the 
ancient Maya capital in south-east 
Mexico. He recovered it all from 
the waters of a sacred well, into 
which, centuries ago, people had 
thrown their precious belongings 
as offerings to the gods. 

Instead of handing over his finds 
to the Mexican authorities, he sent 
them all to the Peabody Museum 
at Harvard University. Now, at 
long last, they have all been sent 
back to Mexico, 


It is now possible to buy a 
packet of flower or vegetable seeds 
which have been exposed to 
Gamma rays. Sown in the 
ordinary way in boxes or pots, 
these irradiated seeds provide 
everyone with opportunities of 
growing something which may be 
completely new 

Most plants from time to time 
produce a flower, or perhaps a 
leaf, which is completely different. 
Known as “sports ” or “mutants,” 
these freak plants are sometimes 
(but not often) improvements on 
the normal plants. For this 
reason they are highly important to 
plant-breeders and horticulturists. 

Seeds treated with atomic rays 
produce a great number of these 
“sports red blooms and white 
blooms on the same carnation 
plant; dahlias with one half a 
different colour from the other 
half; petunias that survive frost; 


runner beans growing on a bush 
and needing no stake to support 
them; tomatoes cf curious shape. 
According to reports from America 
and Sweden, irradiated barley seed 
has yielded crops ten times as big 
as normal. 

There is no danger to people 
from these irradiated seeds. The 
seeds themselves are not radio¬ 
active and do not therefore pass 
on any radiation with which they 
have been treated. The rays pass 
right through the seeds. 


Canterbury pilgrims 
of I960 

A party of London youth 
hostellers are planning a foot¬ 
path ramble from Winchester to 
Canterbury which will take them 
over much of the old Pilgrims 1 
Way. This Canterbury “pilgrim¬ 
age” will be one of the events 
organised for National Youth 
Hostels Week, 14th to 21st May. 

© Fleetway Publications Ltd., I960 
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INDEPENDENCE FOR 

BELGIAN CONGO 



By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

It is 130 years since Belgium began her memorable struggle 
for independence* Now her great colony in Africa, the Belgian 
Congo, is about to be given its freedom. 


Jn 1830, little Belgium, for cen¬ 
turies dominated in turn by 
Spain, Austria, and Holland, re¬ 
belled against the Dutch. By 1832 
the independent monarchy of 
Belgium was recognised, and her 
frontier was finally settled in 1839, 
when Britain, France, Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria gave her their 
famous guarantee of permanent 
neutrality. 

This was the famous “scrap of 
paper ” the Prussian Kaiser Wil¬ 
helm II tore up in 1914 when the 
Germans invaded Belgium. The 
breaking of the guarantee by 
Germany brought Britain into 
what became the First World War. 

Vast colony 

Britain thus played a leading 
part in creating and maintaining 
Belgian independence. Queen 
Victoria’s uncle and unofficial ad¬ 
viser, Leopold of Coburg, became 
Belgium’s first king. In 1880 his 
successor, Leopold II, sent the ex¬ 
plorer H. M. Stanley to Africa 
after this famous man had found 
the missing Dr. Livingstone. 
Stanley’s voyages along the Congo 
into the interior led his royal em¬ 
ployer to acquire the vast area of 
the Belgian Congo, 80 times the 
size of the parent country. 

The European Powers confirmed 
Belgium’s possession of the Congo 
at the Berlin conference of 1884 
which divided Africa into Euro¬ 
pean “spheres of influence.” 

Leopold used his private fortune 
for the development of the new 
territory which included railway¬ 
building, putting steamboats on 
the upper Congo, planting coffee 
and cocoa, and exploiting the 
mines. His autocratic methods 
aroused. much unfavourable com¬ 
ment but the colony was yielding 
a large income when he handed it 
over to Belgium in 1908, the year 
before his death. 

•The Congo, with its population 


of Negroes, Pygmies, and Hamites, 
has proved to be immensely rich 
in minerals. Today it produces 
70 per cent of the world’s in¬ 
dustrial diamonds, 75 per cent of 
its cobalt, more than half of the 
free world’s known supplies of 
uranium used in nuclear processes, 
and great plantations yielding 
coffee, cotton, and palm kernels. 

The Belgian Government gradu-_ 
ally built up the colony’s economy 
and the standard of education. In 
the process they also built excellent 
roads and provided some of the 
best housing for Africans any¬ 
where on the continent. 

Among the Congo’s 13 million 
Africans live rather more than 
100,000 whites of whom, of course, 
the majority are Belgians. These, 
in the main, have directed the 
colony’s affairs under the Colonial 
Ministry in Brussels and a 
Governor-General in Leopoldville, 
the Congo capital. 

African demand 

By 1956 the demand of the 
Africans for some political voice 
in their own future was at last 
heeded by the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment. Some Africans who could 
read and write up to a certain 
standard were given the vote in 


Peace hath her heroes no less 
than war; and one of the most 
recent is Mr. Hugh Reid. 

Mr. Reid, an aircraft fitter of 
Wroughton, Wiltshire, was the 
only passenger aboard a Canberra 
bomber making a test flight. At a 
height of nearly seven miles he 
suddenly saw the pilot slump un¬ 
conscious in his seat. His oxygen 
supply had failed. 

Mr. Reid had never flown a 


local elections that year. But their 
main demands remained un¬ 
answered and, like their fellow- 
Africans in neighbouring British 
States, they began to press for self- 
government. 

Serious riots last year brought 
matters to a head. A round-table 
conference was held in Brussels 
last month on the future of the 
Belgian Congo. This conference 
agreed the colony should become 
an independent State by 30th June. 
A political commission was set up 
to work in Brussels on a new 
constitution. 

Power will therefore pass to the 
Africans after only 80 years of 
colonial rule. It is proposed that 
all men of 21 and over, with rare 
exceptions, will be given the vote 
for a House of Representatives—a 
“Parliament” with 137 M.P.s to 
be elected in the proportion of one 
to every 100,000 inhabitants. 

The Congo is divided into six 
provinces, and will have a, pro¬ 
vincial assembly of up to 90 mem¬ 
bers in each. To these members 
will be added tribal leaders or 
chieftains. Each provincial 
assembly will elect its own pro¬ 
vincial government. 

Such a swift and sweeping 
alteration from colonial status to 
independence in the Congo show's 
how strongly the “wind of 
change ”—Mr. Macmillan’s phrase 
—is blowing in Africa. 


plane, but, leaning over the uncon¬ 
scious pilot, he grasped the controls 
and managed to edge the plane 
down to 12,000 feet. As the plane 
broke through the. clouds he saw 
the runway of Lyneham aerodrome. 

He levelled the plane and 
applied the airbrakes. At that 
moment, fortunately perhaps for 
them both, the pilot recovered and 
took over the controls. Mr. Reid 
won the Queen’s Commendation. 


Man who could not fly took 
control of the plane 



OUR HOMELAND 


On the snow-clad summit of Ben Attow 
(3,383 feet) in Ross and Cromarty 
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MEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


The oldest newspaper in Wales, 
The Carmarthen Journal, has 
celebrated its 150th anniversary. 

INSECT’S FAULT 

An American driver was fined 
after running into the back of 
another car through a grasshopper 
jumping on to his nose. He 
appealed and the. judge ruled that 
he was not to blame. ^ 

More than a million-and-a-half 
tourists from overseas are expected 
in Britain this year. 


Girl pilot 



This Dutch girl has been taking 
lessons at the Wiltshire School 
of Flying and has now qualified 
for her pilot's licence. 


Passengers waiting for trains at 
Euston Station, London, can now 
pass the time watching a free film 
show designed to help them to 
plan their holidays. 

The piano is becoming more 
popular in this country; sales have 
risen 50 per cent in the past year, 
thanks, it is believed, to interest 
created by radio and television 
programmes. As a result pianos 
will be seen at this year's Radio 
Show for the first time, 

SORRY, OUR MISTAKE 

We regret that the Homeland 
picture in the CN dated 5th 
March was described as the hamlet 
ol Melkinthorpe. A Westmorland 
reader has kindly pointed out that 
it showed Clifton Dykes, between 
Cliburn and Penrith. 

Britain drank less tea (9.7 lb. per 
head) last year than in 1958, and 
more coffee (1.9 lb. per head). 


THEY SAY . . 

J know that in time I shall live 
entirely without food. I shall 
live on air. 

Dr - Barbara Moore 

J hope the Bill will go with ? 

bang. Mr, R. M. Spcir. M.P., 
sponsoring the Noise 
Abatement Bill. 


Just like the real thing! 

Airfix kits are not just models — they’re exact 
replicas, each series to a constant scale. 


Airfix 1907 Lanchestef 
Landoulette 2j - 


Aircraft (□// to 
the same I /72nd scale), 

00 gauge railway 
accessories, vintage 
cars, historical ships. 

Airfix value is unbeatable . 

Nearly 100 kits from 2/- to l0/6d. 




THE WORLD’S GREATEST VALUE IN CONSTRUCTION KITS 

From Model and Hobby Shops p 
Toy Shops and F. W. Woolworth 



TRACKSIDE SERIES I 

Level Crossing 2j- « 

1C.I59DJ I 


aircraft 

Bristol Super freighter 7j6d 


STOP PRESS! 

Latest Airfix Production 


NAPOLEON 

A new addition 
to the Model £& 

Figures series. 

ThisE-inch 
scale kit makes 
up from 22 
separate parts 
into a lifelike 
model of the 
famous French 
Emperor. 

2 /- 

A!S3 new : Finely detaiiec 
Girder Bridge for HOanc 
OO scale layouts. 3/-, 
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Look Out For This Film . 

STORY OF A BOY 
AND HIS DOG 

A Dog of Flanders (David Ladd, 
Donald Crisp , Theodore Bikel). 

In this charming film David 
Ladd, son of Alan Ladd, plays 
the part of a Flemish orphan boy, 
Nello, who lives with his grand¬ 
father (Donald Crisp). Nello has 
a burning desire to become an 
artist—his idol is Rubens—but is 
hampered by lack of funds . In¬ 
deed, it is as much as he and 
grandfather can do to scrape to¬ 
gether enough money to pay for 
rent and food. 

One of Nello's two best friends 
is Patrasche, the dog he revives 
after finding him almost dead by 
the roadside. N Another friend is 
Piet Van Gdden (Theodore Bikel), 
an artist who recognises Nello’s 
artistic talent and finally helps him 
after the grandfather dies. 

Set in Antwerp and the sur¬ 
rounding countryside about the 
year 1900, this film is in beautiful 
colour and excellently acted. 



ON A MODERN TANKER 


Nello (David Ladd) with his wonderful dog Patrasche 


,• ■'"...,• •- ■ ■ ■ , ■ -:v:,■ :: & ~ v *\ 





Nello and his grandfather (Donald Crisp) 


COINS WITHOUT THE QUEEN’S HEAD 


South Africa is to have decimal 
currency next year, and the new 
coins will not show the head of 
the Queen. Instead, they will have 
a portrait of Jan van Riebeeck, 
founder of the first European 
settlement in Cape Province. 

Jan van Riebeeck was sent by 
the Dutch East India Company to 
the Cape in 1652 to establish a 


station for supplying fuel. and 
stores to ships on the long voyage 
between Holland and Batavia, 
centre of the trade in the Dutch 
East Indie's (now Indonesia). The 
journey in those days usually took 
over six months. 

From the settlement which 
Riebeeck established has grown 
the great city of Cape Town. 


HURRY 


□ a a 


The Great CN 
Handwriting Test 
Closes Next Week! 


Cchools which have not yet 
despatched their entries in 
this great £1,000 competition 
are again reminded that the 
Closing Date is THURSDAY, 31st MARCH. 

Additiona! Entry Forms—issued only to schools—are still 
available if immediate application is made by post to the address 
below (or by telephone to Central 8080), and they will be 
promptly forwarded free of charge. 

The U CN Writing Test 1960 ” Token, to be affixed to each 
completed attempt, is again printed in the .bottom left corner 
of the back page of this issue of Children's Newspaper . Entries 
should be addressed to: 

The Competition Department, CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.) 


Our young 
ambassador 

The girl in this photograph is 
18-year-old Alison MacEwan, who 
has been in New York since last 
Christmas, staying in the homes of 
American teenagers and going to 
school with them. She was chosen 
to represent Britain after success 
in an essay competition; and a 
fine ambassador she is. 

Alison, who comes from Ram¬ 
sey, in the Isle of Man, is an “all 
rounder.” 

Vice - captain 
of swimming 
at her school, 

More ton Hall, 
near Oswestry, 
she holds the 
Royal Life 
Saving Soci¬ 
ety’s bronze 
medal for pro- 
ficiency. She is a cricketer, keen 
mountaineer, pianist, school 
librarian, and secretary of the 
debating society. She passed the 
G.C.E. in ten subjects. 

Her fellow “ambassadors ” are 
34 students from other countries. 
Called the Youth Forum, they are 
to take part in a three-hour tele¬ 
vision broadcast in New York on 
25th March. Five days later 
Alison will leave for a fortnight’s 
stay in Ghana. 



Farmer’s daughter 
at sea 

A 20-year-old Welsh girl, Ann 
Thomas, called on her. aunt in 
Melbourne the other day, having 
sailed halfway round the world in 
a 48-ton schooner. With her 
father, a farmer, and a crew of 
three, Ann left Wales last April 
and sailed to Australia via the 
Panama Canal. For both Ann 
and her father this was a maiden 
voyage, and an unforgettable 
experience it must have been. 

They are shortly to sail to New- 
Zealand, where they hope to sell 
the schooner and then return home 
—in a liner. 


• V:-,- "■ 


•" • 



This striking picture shows the 
bridge of the biggest ship (844 feet 
long) ever to sail up the Thames. 
It is the bridge of the 65,000-ton 
tanker Olympic Challenger . 

On her maiden voyage she 
brought 45,800 tons of oil from 
the Persian Gulf, and docked at 
Thames Haven, at one of the 
jetties built for giant tankers a 
year ago by the London and 
Thames Haven Oil Wharves Ltd. 


After unloading her cargo, the 
tanker sailed even farther up the 
river—to Tilbury, where visitors 
went aboard and were impressed’at 
the luxurious quarters provided for 
officers and crew alike; 

Built in Germany for the Onassis 
fleet, the Olympic Challenger is 
twice the tonnage of the big liners 
which go up to Tilbury from 
Australia and the Far East. 


A good Pen with 
a good name 


Before entering for the children’s 
newspaper Handwriting Competition 
make sure you equip yourself with 
the Burnham B.48 pen. This will help 
you to do full justice to your 
effort—and may vve take this opportunity 
to wish all competitors every success. 

ILLUSTRATED 
THE BURNHAM B.48 PEN—Machine 
turned, hand finished! and tested. 

only 7/6 (lac. /ax) 

Spare interchangeable nib units 1/6 each 

(U different points including italics) 

MATCHING PEN AND PENCIL SETS 15/- 

Obtainable at all Stationers and Stores with 
stationery departments . 



ANO PtHClli 

THEY HAVE MADE THEIR WAY BY THE WAY THEY ARE MADE 
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Big man in a small world LOOKING AT SOUND 


J£eg Hill, art director for Four 
Feather Falls, Granada’s pup¬ 
pet Westerns on Thursdays, is 
known as the big man who thinks 
small. 

He is always on the look-out 
for properties that will suit 
“actors” no more than 22 inches 
tall and sets only about three feet 
high. Mr. Hill uses a lot of dolls’ 
house furniture, but he often goes 
farther afield. As a ledger in the 
Four Feather Falls Telegraph 
Office, a miniature dictionary 
picked up in a second-hand book¬ 
shop came in handy. 

He is proudest of his discovery 
that the best rocks for the prairie 
are lumps of coal painted grey. 
“I’d never tried buying coal by the 
lump before,” he said. “I bought 
30 or 40 lumps, but as I didn’t tell 
the coal merchant what I wanted 
them for, he must have thought 
me a bit mad.” 

When on holiday recently, he 
tracked down something he had 
been seeking for some time, a 



Machines which make music 


( props” assistant with some of the tiny pieces of furniture 
used in the series 


scale model of a 4-4-0 Virginia 
locomotive. Built by a model 
engineer in Southampton, it was 
just what was wanted for several 
episodes. Mr. Hill hired it. 


When you see the engine on the 
TV screen, by the way, you can 
take it that the smoke billowing 
out of the funnel is genuine. The 
model is coal-fired. 


TOUR OF THE TOWER Tll6 RC&SOdS ffO fOVillff 

The Tower of London will be BBIW fe V 8 WWBBi O 


gOUND IN VISION seems an 
odd title but you will appreciate 
its meaning when watching Arthur 
Garratt’s Experiment programme 
in B.B.C. Junior Television next 
Wednesday (30th March). He is 
dealing with various forms of elec¬ 
tronic music and will have a lot 
of interesting apparatus in the 
studio. 

The old “dancing flames” ex¬ 
periment will first be shown, using 
Bunsen burners to demonstrate the 
effect of sound waves. There will 
also be a display of wave patterns 
in-sound. The modern cathode- 
ray oscillograph will be used to 
“picture” the human voice and 
other sounds. Viewers will be 
shown tricks with echo chambers 
and also synthetic echoes produced 
by rotating magnetic discs. These 
can repeat a sound any number 
of seconds, or fractions of a 
second after the original, and are 
used for echo effects by many 
“pop” singers. 

Arthur Garratt will introduce. 


Daphne Oram, who has made a 
special study of electronic music. 
Using oscillators and short strips 
of magnetic tape, Miss Oram will 
show how new sounds, musical 


PR06RAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


and otherwise, can be produced 
which are outside the range of 
any orchestra or pipe organ. 

Then to musique * concrete , a 
method of mixing all sorts of odd 
noises to create something outside 
the normal range of sound. 


The 

explored in Children’s Hour 
this Thursday. Three of the 
B.B.C.’s best-known commentators 
—Audrey Russell, John Snagge, 
and David Lloyd James—are tak¬ 
ing the microphones over Tower 
Green to the White Tower, the 
Bloody Tower, and the Jewel 
House, where the Royal Regalia 
are kept. 


John Rhodes, head of Associ¬ 
ated - Rediffusion Children’s 
programmes, is a great believer in 
authentic background scenery 
filmed on the spot. That is why 
Noelle Middleton, Charles Mor¬ 
gan, and the young actor, Cavan 
Kendall, are at this moment enjoy¬ 
ing Mediterranean sunshine. 

They are ort a 2,600-mile trip 


CERTAIN WINNERS 

IN ANY TEST 



onway 
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filming on location for two forth¬ 
coming children’s series. The Rov¬ 
ing Reasons and Romano the 
Peasant. 

“The. first job is ‘The Roving 
Reasons,’” John Rhodes told me. 
“But we thought that while the 
film unit was down there in the 
sunshine, it might as well take shots 
for the Romano serial, too.” 

The Roving Reasons are a 
family of three in search of news¬ 
paper scoops. Their adventures, 
written by Alan McClelland, will 
be seen on Fridays in nine 
episodes, beginning on the 1st of 
April. 

Charles Morgan has the part of 
Simon Reason, head of the family, 
with Noelle Middleton as Mary 
Reason, and 18-year-old Cavan as 
their son Jonathan. They began 
filming in Naples and have now 
moved on to Sicily and Malta. 

Romano the Peasant, by Hugh 
Pett, begins on 3rd May. It 
follows the current Francis Storm 
series on Tuesdays. 


Wonderful talking bird 


A talking bird that frightened a 
dog will be seen in Blue Peter 
in B.B.C. television on Friday, He 
is “Charlie Boy,” an Indian hill 
mynah who will give a demonstra¬ 
tion of bird language. . 

Mrs. D. Wiltshire, of Kenning- 
ton, London, who owns him, told 
me: “Charlie Boy often sounds 
just like a real person. One day 
he shouted: ‘ Judy, be quiet—get 
into your box! ’—and our poor 
doggy put her tail between her legs 
and crept out of sight. Judy is 
wiser now, and just sniffs when the 
bird tries that one!” 

Charlie has won many prizes, in¬ 
cluding an international award last 
year at Brussels, where he com¬ 
peted with Italian and French 
mynahs. Mrs. Wiltshire tells me 
his 22 sayings include “Hello, my 
darlings,” “For goodness’ sake 
stop that noise” and “Where’s 
Doris gone?” He can also laugh, 
cough, and sneeze. 



Mrs. Wiltshire with Charlie Boy 

Blue Peter will also show post¬ 
age stamps with animals on them, 
such as badgers, squirrels, lions, 
and whooping cranes. 


RETURN OF GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Jf David Cop per field is Dickens’ 
best novel, the second best is 
Great Expectations . That, any¬ 

way, is the view of P. D. Cummins, 
who last year adapted Great Ex¬ 
pectations for B.B.C. television. 
Now this 13-part serial is to be 
repeated, beginning in Junior TV 
next Wednesday (30th March). 

The leading role of Pip, the 
young man who has great expecta¬ 
tions, is taken by Colin Spaull as 
a boy and Dinsdale Landen as a 
young man. Joe Gargery, the. 
blacksmith, one of the most lov¬ 
able of Dickens’ creations, is 
played by Michael Gwynn. Mag- 
witch, the escaped convict, whom 
we meet in the churchyard in the 
first episode, is played by Jerold 
Wells. 

Estelle, the girl with whom 
Pip falls in love, is played first 
by Sandra Michaels and then. 


as she grows up, by 
Helen Lindsay. The 
pathetic Miss Havers- 
ham, who lives shut¬ 
tered away amid the 
ruins of a wedding 
feast that never took 
place, is played ■ by 
Margery Hawtrey. 

Some of the filmed 
location sequences 
were shot in and 
around St. Albans 
and in the Inns of 
Court, London. But 
the most exciting, per¬ 
haps, are those made 
on the Isle of Shep- 
pey. This serves as 
the scene of the con- 
v i c t hunt on the 
marshes when Pip 
tries to smuggle Mag- 
witch out of the 
country. 



Pip (Colin Spaull) as a boy and as a young 
man (Dinsdale Landen) 
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UNUSUAL FOREIGN STAMPS 

plus a Nestle's Super Stamp Album 



and a chance to win a guaranteed 

WRIST WATCH WORTH 45/- 




FREE SUPER 
STAMP ALBUM 

Specially designed to hold youi 
Nestle's Milk Stamp Collection. 
Sixteen pages chock-a-block 
with pictures, maps and 
fascinating facts about the 
countries where the stamps 
come from. When you 
send for your stamps 
you'll receive full details 
of flow to get the 
Super Stamp Album. 


SEND FOR THESE FREE STAMPS 

Here are the sixth two sets of the Nestle’s Milk stamp collection. Just send 
two labels from any size tin or two tube cartons of Nestle’s Milk for each 
set you wish. Look for the two NEW sets of stamps offered monthly 
in this magazine. Twelve sets altogether, forty-three stamps AND 
THEY’RE ALL FREE. Valid in U.K. only. 


YOU CAN WIN ONE OF 
THESE GUARANTEED 
WRIST WATCHES 

500 boys and girls will be the envy of their class 
mates when they win a beautiful timepiece worth 
45/-. When you send for your stamps you’ll receive 
full details of how to win a watch. 



II 


i Nestle’s Milk Stamp Offer, Dept. R.9 
] P.O. Box 441, 89 Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.5 

| Please send me the following set(s). of stamps* 

I I enclose two Nestle’s Milk labels for each set. 

Also full details of how to get my free Super Stamp 
| Album and a chance to win a guaranteed wrist watch. 


Valid in the U.K* only. 

Please put a cross in the appropriate square. 
| | Set 11 Jugoslavia—Set ‘B’ 
n Set 12 San Marino—Set ‘B’ 

Total labels enclosed 2 D 4 D 


m 


NAME... 


ADDRESS. 


COUNTY.. 


□ Mt/ Mother n/ouM /ike the, AAesHe'sMUk c&obert/ book. 



HM.28 
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HE FOUGHT TO FREE 
THE SLAVES 


Two hundred years ago—on 28th March, 1760—a son was 
born to the headmaster of the Grammar School at Wisbech, 
Cambridgeshire. The boy was Thomas Clarkson and he was 
to grow up to make his name known throughout the land as 
that of a great champion of the slaves. 

The story of slavery goes back to 


the remote ages. The great 
civilisations of ancient Babylon 
and Egypt, of Greece and Rome, 
were dependent on slavery. Down 
through the centuries it continued, 
and when at length America was 
discovered,. Spain needed great 
numbers of slaves to cultivate her 
new colonies. But she had no 
tropical possessions to supply men 
and women and children able to 
work hard in a hot climate. So it 
fell to Britain, France, and 
Holland, which had such posses-: 
sions, to supply the slaves; 

Infamous trade 

By the . 18th century, the in¬ 
famous trade had reached its 
height and huge fortunes were 
being made in it. At the same 
time thoughtful men began to be' 
troubled at this traffic in human 
lives. 

Thomas Clarkson’s mind was 
first turned to, the subject when he 
had to write . a Latin essay on . 
slavery while up at Cambridge. He 
was 25 at .the time and-his study 
of the subject so horrified him that 


it determined the course of his life. 
Translating his essay into English, 
he took it to London to get it pub¬ 
lished, and there met a group of 
Quakers who detested the slave 
trade and were forming a commit-, 
tee to advocate its suppression. 

He joined this committee, deter¬ 
mined to devote himself to the 
cause of stamping out this vile 
trade ; this trade that was employ¬ 
ing more than a hundred English 
ships in transporting Negro slaves 
from Africa to the American con¬ 
tinent under such hideous condi¬ 
tions that as many as 45 per cent 
died during the voyager 

. Clarkson at once started collect¬ 
ing information about the slave 
trade at the ports, addressing meet¬ 
ings, and printing and circulat¬ 
ing the facts. In 1788 a Privy 
Council committee was formed to 
report on the question. He inter¬ 
viewed the great reformer, William 
Wilberforce, and secured, his 
promise to bring the subject before 
Parliament. He then crossed to 
France and tried, .with little 
success, to get the newiy-formed ~ 
French Republic to help in stop¬ 
ping the trade. Naturally the rich 


slave-owners fought the question 
at every point. 

It was not till 1791 that a pro¬ 
posal to stop the trade in slaves 
was brought before the Commons 
and supported by leading members 
of all parties. But the financial in¬ 
terests of slavery were so strongly 
entrenched that the voting was 163 
to 88 against interfering with the 
slave business. But four years of 



hard work on Clarkson’s part had 
won widespread approval in the 
country at large. 

Clarkson carried on his noble 
work for three more years. Then 
his health broke down and he was 
at the end of his financial re¬ 
sources. Not till 1807 was the Bill 
passed, completely abolishing the 


trade. And in the final successful 
campaign Clarkson was in the 
thick of the struggle with his 
energies renewed. 

The slave trade on the seas was 
checked. But slavery itself re¬ 
mained, and the Anti-Slavery 
Society was now , formed, with 
Thomas Clarkson and William 
Wilberforce as its vice-presidents, 
to fight the evil to a finish and 
uproot it in all British possessions. 
But 26 more years had passed, and 
Clarkson had become a worn out 
old man when, at a cost of 
£20,000,000, nearly 800,000 slaves 
were bought in British possessions 
from their owners and set free. 
Clarkson shared 1 the honours of 
that final triumph. 

Zealous reformer 

Clarkson was a reformer who 
never feared hard work; whatever 
he thought worth doing; he’ was 
himself prepared to do. He once 
interviewed the crews of 57 ships 
to find one man whose evidence he 
wanted. He found, him/ though 
he did not even know his name. 
He had a talk with the Tsar of 
Russia and tried to induce him to 
- take the lead among-the Sovereigns 
of Europe in abolishing serfdom. 

The agitation against the slave 
trade was inspired by several men 
of noble spirit, notably William 
Wilberforce, Granville Sharp, and 
Zachary Macaulay. But it was 
largely due to Thomas Clarkson’s 
tremendous drive and perseverance 
that the victory was finally won. 
It'was a victory to which he had 
dedicated his life. 


Deer threaten 
a forest 

Deer are causing vast damage in 
the Kaingaroa Forest of North 
Island, New Zealand. Wandering 
into the forest from the surround¬ 
ing scrub country, the deer eat the 
seedlings and strip the bark from 
saplings, thus destroying trees 
which in a few years’ time would 
otherwise be providing pulp for 
the Dominion's growing paper 
industry. 

Some years ago, in an effort to 
control the number of deer enter¬ 
ing the forest, hunting was 
allowed during the winter months. 
Now, because of the havoc they 
cause. Forest Service workers will 
hunt them all* the year round. See 
World Map . 


BIG NEW PORT 
AT BELGRADE 

A new port is taking shape at 
Belgrade, capital of Yugoslavia, 
where a group of young engineers 
are turning a riverside rubbish 
dump into one of the biggest ports 
on the Danube. . 

Costing about £24,500,000, it will 
have a quay nearly three miles 
long, accommodating 26 river- and 
ocean-going vessels at the same 
time. Installations will include a 
grain silo, refrigeration plant, and 
a flour mill. .-•■■■■■_ 

The new port is expected to be 

completed by 1965. See World 
Map , 
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Tackling Napes Needle, on Cumberland's Great Gable 

wnBom 



Mountain Rescue men of the R.A.F. go into action 


Now that Spring is here, 
mountaineers are starting to 
prepare for the months ahead* 
Every weekend they will be 
climbing the great rock faces 
of Scafcll, Snowdon, and Ben 
Nevis; then, when the Summer 
holidays arrive, they will be 
ready for the Alps. 

JJ r Itain*s mountains provide 
some of the hardest and finest 
: rock climbs in the world; some of 
the Everest’ climbers used them as 
a training ground. And more and 
, more young people today are 
taking up the challenge they offer. 
Equipment is inexpensive, and 
there are climbing clubs in many 
of our towns and cities. 

- It all began about 100 years ago. 

. There was a period of exploration 
of Lake District crags, which 
culminated in 1886 in Walter 
1 Haskett Smith climbing the giant 
Napes Needle on Great Gable, in 
Cumberland. This was a land¬ 
mark in climbing history, leading 
to many.other men being attracted 
to the sport and pioneering many 
splendid routes up cliffs that are 
climbed nowadays by thousands 
of people. ' 

Since the early days there have 
been great changes. Pioneers like 
, the great Edward Whymper used 
heavy and cumbersome hemp rope, 
and were shod in clumsy boots 
with lots of nails. The modern 
, cragsman- has lightweight nylon 
; rope, with a breaking strain .of 
3,000 Ib„ . and can wear light 
rubber-soled boots—with a steel 
plate inside to give extra support 
to the feet on tiny holds. 

But it is rope technique which 
has made climbing a safer sport. 
Mountaineers now climb one at a 
time with, the rope tied to each 
other. The leader, who is the 
expert and must not fall, ascends 
to the first available ledge. Here, 
he ties (belays) himself to a rock 
spike for safety’s sake, and keeps 
the rope tight on his companion. 
When they are both on the ledge 
the same process starts all aver 
again. 

Once the climber has learned to 
trust the rope he has complete 
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Lesson in descending a difficult overhang near Tunbridge Wells 


confidence, whatever gymnastic 
move he may be making. It is to 
get this complete faith- in the 
strength of the rope that boys 
attending Outward Bound moun¬ 
tain courses deliberately have to 
fall off the rock. 

' At first sight a rock face may 
seem as sheer as the sides of a 
building; but rarely is one as steep 
as it looks and closer examination 
usually reveals features that will 
enable a skilled climber to get to 
the tap. 

A slab that is vertical is known 
as a wall. This is a different pro¬ 
position, and climbing it, with a 
dizzy drop below, can be most 
unnerving for the newcomer. 

When there are no footholds or 
hand grips, the climber has to use 
cracks. He jams his toes and 
fingers in these, and by twisting 
and wrenching forces his way up¬ 
wards. 

Chimneys are a larger version of 
cracks; they are wide enough to 
admit the whole body. At first it 


may look impossible to scale 
them, but this can be done by 
putting your back to one wall and 
your feet on the other. By shov¬ 
ing hard with the feet, and down¬ 
wards with the hands, progress is 
made. ’This method can be 
practised in a very narrow passage 
at home—with parents 1 consent! 

Another problem is the mantel¬ 
shelf. This presents exactly the 
same difficulty that would face you 
if you were to try to stand on the 
living room mantelpiece without 
holding the picture rail. It is one 
of the trickiest problems in the 
sport and it can be mastered only 
with a great deal of practice. 

Having reached the summit of 
their rock, climbers sometimes go 
down and make another attempt 
by a different route. Each ascent 
is an achievement and a rewarding 
experience. It is easy to see why 
so many people, after their first 
climb, become enthusiastic about 
the sport, eager to keep on adding 
to their laurels. 



Boys* Brigade party learning to descend a cliff, Alpine fashion 


Girls climbing an awkward crag in Lakeland Helping hands—and a rope—in Langdale 
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Swallow time comes 
round again 



Two visitors which fly here from Africa: swallow (left) and house martin fpf,otogr<ij>&s by Eric Hoskins 


The Children's Newspaper, 26th March, 0 


ON RECORD 

New discs to note 


One swallow does not make a 
Summer, runs the old saying; and 
for that matter one swallow at the 
end of March, which is when the 
first arrive, does not make a 
Spring. 

Of the three members of the 
swallow family which breed in 
Britain, two—theswallow itself 
and the sand martin—usually ar¬ 
rive back from their Winter visit 
to Africa in about the last week 
of March. The third member of 
the group, the house martin, is not 
usually with us till the middle of 
April. 

As a rule it, is the sand martin 
that gets here first of all, but the 
swallow sometimes beats it in the 
race. As a matter of fact, I myself 
have never seen a sand martin in 
Britain before 30th March, but 
once saw a swallow in Dorset as 
early as 23rd March. My earliest 
house martin, on the other hand, 
was on 11th April 

These members of the swallow 
tribe, when they first arrive in this 
country, resort to lakes, rivers, 
and ponds. This is evidently be¬ 
cause they can find the flies and 
other winged insects on which they 
feed more easily over 'water than 
elsewhere, 

Fortunately for the bird-watch¬ 


ing beginner, the three members of 
the swallow tribe are easily dis¬ 
tinguished from each other if you 
get a good view. If you do not 
get a good view, of course, you 
cannot expect to be able to identify 
any bird. 

The swallow is. the largest of 
the three, and has the longest 
‘‘streamers” on its forked tail, 
though young birds have shorter 
tails than old ones. It is blue- 
black all over its upper-parts, with 
reddish-chestnut throat and fore¬ 
head, blue-black breast-band, and 
under parts of a creamy or deep 
buff colour. 

Recognising the martins 

The house martin is distinctly 
smaller than the swallow, and its 
tail is much less forked. It is also 
blue-black on its upper parts, ex¬ 
cept fpr a very prominent white 
patch on its rump. This means 
that a house martin is very easy 
to identify if you get a good view 
of it from above, because no other 
swallow-like bird has this white 
patch. Underneath, a house martin 
is all white, with neither the blue- 
black breast-band nor the red and 
buff colours of the swallow. • * 

The sand martin is slightly 
smaller still, and is easily told be¬ 


cause its upper parts are all sandy 
brown, while a breast-band of the 
same colour crosses its otherwise 
white under parts. 

A fourth bird which also looks 
rather like the swallow and martins 
m flight is the swift, though it 
belongs to a different group alto¬ 
gether, being more nearly related 
to the humming-birds. Another 
Summer visitor, rarely getting here 
before the last week in April, the 
swift has a much shorter tail and 
longer wings than the swallow and 
martins. The scimitar-shaped out¬ 
line makes it easy to pick out in 
the air once you have noted it. 

The nest sites of all four birds 
are distinctive. The swallow builds 
its nest on a ledge inside a barn 
or shed. The house martin’s nest, 
on the other hand, is plastered 
against the outside of a wall 
against the eaves. The sand 
martin burrows a hole into a 
sandy or gravelly bank, often in 
an artificial sand or gravel pit, 
but in the north especially along 
the banks of rivers and streams. 
The swift nests on the rafters right 
inside buildings, under the old- 
fashioned type of open eaves, or 
else finds a crack or cranny, in a 
high wall. 

Richard Fitter 


SHIRLEY BASSE Y: With These 
Hands and The Party*s Over on 
Columbia 45DB442I. The first is 
a strong ballad, which Shirley in¬ 
vests with great feeling. The other 
song is a wistful number, most 
successfully sung, making this a 
record well worth considering. 
(45. 6s.) 

GORDON FRANKS PLAYERS: 
Inn For Trouble on Oriole 
CB154I. This is a most catchy 
piece, which makes up the theme 
music for the Larkins film. It is 
a happy tune, played on the kind 
of jangling piano made familiar 
to us by Winifred Atwell. (45. 
6s. 4d.) 

TERESA BERGANZA: Spanish 
Songs on Decca CEP633. It is 
hoped to bring this enchanting 
singer to Britain later this year for 
opera. On this disc we hear her 
sweet soprano voice in some 
haunting and beautiful soncs of 
Spain! (EP. 14s. 7d.) 

MICHAEL HOLLIDAY: Four 
Feather Falls on Columbia 
SEG7986. The new cowboy series 
Four Feather Falls has already 
had great success with young 
viewers, and high on the list of 
its assets is the background music. 



Michael Holliday has recorded 
much of the score on this unusual, 
and very enjoyable, disc. (EP. 
10s. 7{6.) 


PETER SELLERS: The Best of 
Sellers on Parlophonc GEP8784. 
These are two extracts from this 
talented actor's amusing long 
player. The Trumpet Volunteer 
is all about one of those over-night 
record successes; the other piece. 
We Need The Money, is a typical 



Sellers cameo of the things which 
happen now that the “Stately 
Homes of England” have become 
show places. (EP. 10s. 7id.) 

NIVEN MILLER: My Ain Folk 
on Beltona LBA31. Niven Miller 
has a fine voice, and it is at its 
best in these delightful songs of 
Scotland. Especially enjoyable are 
Bonnie Wee Thing and The 
Fidgety Bairn , but every one of the 
selected songs is charming. The 
orchestra, led by Eric Rogers, pro¬ 
vides just the right setting. (LP. 
34s. lid.) 

DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE and 
SIR LEWIS CASSON: Tennyson 
on Caedmon Literary Series 
TCI080. Dame Sybil and her 
husband have chosen an excellent, 
well-mixed programme for their 
readings from the works of Tenny¬ 
son. Naturally extracts from The 
Lady of Shalott and Morte 
d*Arthur are included. (LP. 39s. 
9d ) 
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THE TROUBLE WITH 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


Mr. Wilkins punishes Form Three 
by keeping them working after 
preparation until bedtime. As the 
boys from Dormitory Four are in¬ 
tending to have a feast, Jennings 
is anxious to get to his tuck box 
for the food, fiis friends engage 
Mr. Wilkins in conversation in 
order to conceal his absence . 

12. “In case of 
emergency.. 

'"Fhe staircase to the basement 
was a tunnel of darkness. 
Jennings clicked on the light, 
bounded down the stairs two at a 
time, and ran full lilt to the tuck- 
box roam round the bend of the 
passage. On opening the door he 
was vaguely surprised to find the 
light on . . . He was far more 
surprised, half a second later, to 
find the headmaster and Mr. Hind 


** Well, I tvfli on my way up to 
the dorm, sir, by a kind of round¬ 
about route, as you might say, 
only I—sort of—took the wrong 
staircase, sir.” 

“Very absent-minded of you, 
Jennings,” Mr. Hind commented. 

“Yes, sir. I was feeling a bit— 
er—woozy, that’s why, sir.” 

The word seemed to puzzle Mr. 
Pemberton-Oakes, “Woozy?” he 
queried. 

“Absent-minded, sir,” Jennings 
translated. “We’ve only just come 
out of prep, you see, and I was— 
well, I expect my mind was still 
on my work, so to speak, sir.” 

During the course of his career 
the headmaster had heard many 
excuses for absent-mindedness. 
This^ one was new to him. 

“The bell for the end of prep 



14 Oh, my goodness,” Jennings gasped in confusion. 


talking together in the middle, of 
the room. 

“Oh, my goodness,” he gasped 
in confusion. 

Mr. Pemberton-Oakes raised an 
inquiring eyebrow. “What is it, 
Jennings?” 

“Nothing, sir. I—cr—I didn't 
expect to find you in here, that’s 
all, sir.” 

“Surely masters have a perfect 
right to walk round the basement 
if they wish,” the headmaster 
observed. 

“Oh yes, of course, sir.” 

“Whereas you, Jennings, have 
no business to be here at this time 
of the evening without special per¬ 
mission. Where, are you going, 
may I ask?”. 

This was not an easy question 
to answer oh the .spur of the 
moment. 

“Me, sir?” Jennings parried, 
playing for time. “Hr—well, 
actually, I was going to bed, sir.” 

“Indeed! And since when have 
you slept in the basement?” 


went half an hour ago,” he ob¬ 
served. “And yet you are still— 
ah—wrapped in a cocoon of con¬ 
centration. Amazing!” 

“Our form went on working 
right up till the dorm bell, sir. 
We had to finish off Macbeth," 
Jennings explained. 

The headmaster was not con¬ 
vinced. He had a shrewd idea as 
to why Jennings had come down 
to the tuckbox room, but having 
nipped the enterprise in the bud, 
he did not intend to pursue the 
matter further.' Instead he per¬ 
mitted himself a mild joke about 
Form Three’s devotion to study. 

“I am delighted to hear that 
you boys take your work so 
seriously that you are willing to 
continue in your free time,” he 
said. “However, one must avoid 
becoming so absorbed in one’s 
studies that one is unable to re¬ 
member whether one sleeps up¬ 
stairs in Dormitory Four or down¬ 
stairs in the basement. I should 
never forgive myself, Jennings, if 
you were to have a nervous break¬ 


down as the result of working too 
hard.” 

The words were spoken so 
solemnly that Jennings could not 
quite make up his mind whether 
Mr. Pemberton-Oakes was joking 
-or whether he meant what he 
said. He glanced at the masters’ 
faces; there was no trace of a 
smile on either of them. Clearly, 
then, the headmaster’s remarks 
were to be taken seriously. 

Empty-handed 

“Yes, sir. I’ll try not to over¬ 
work another time, sir” the boy 
mumbled as he edged his way to¬ 
wards the door. 

Upstairs in the dormitory 'he 
had to report the failure of Plan 
B to his disappointed colleagues. 
“Sorry, you chaps, it didn’t work,” 
he apologised as he entered the 
room empty-handed. 

“Coo, mouldy chizz,” grumbled 
Venables. “What went wrong?” 

“The Head was on the prowl 
and I ran slap bang wallop into 
him” 

Darbishire shuddered sympa¬ 
thetically. “Bad luck, Jen. What 
did he say?” 

“He told me I’d been overwork¬ 
ing and advised me to slack off a 
bit” 

Temple was so astounded that 
he nearly dropped his tooth mug. 
“He said WhatV' he gasped. 

Jennings shrugged. “Well, 
something like that He said 1 
shouldn’t go on straining my brain 
over Macbeth and stuff in case I 
had a breakdown and went 
bonkers.” 

The members of Dormitory 
Four exchanged puzzled glances. 

“Well, anyway, that puts the 
lid on the lollipops” was Brom¬ 
wich’s verdict as he sat on his bed 
swinging his socks to and fro. 

“I don’t see why” Temple 
argued. “Just because Plans A 
and B were wash-outs, it doesn’t 
mean we can’t go on trying.” 

“That’s right,” Darbishire 
agreed. “We could make Plans 
C, D and E right the way through 
to Z before we give up hope.” 

Discussing Plan C 

Further discussion was cut short 
by the entry of Mr. Carter who 
was on supervision duty. And it 
was not until he had turned out 
the light and called silence some 
20 minutes later that the boys were 
able to return to the subject of the 
intended feast. 

After the failure of his first two 
attempts, Jennings would have been 
more than willing to cancel the 
project altogether. 

Not so the guests! “You can’t 
invite us all to a feast and then 
back out of it just because the first 
couple of plans came unstuck at 
the seams,” Temple grumbled. “If 
you’d got any decency you’d nip 


downstairs and get the stuff now.” 

“That’s right. Let’s work out a 
new operation. We could call it 
Plan C,” suggested Atkinson. 

It was all very well for some 
people lying warm and snug in 
their- beds, to make plans for other 
people to carry out, Jennings re¬ 
flected. Aloud he said: “Huh! 
It sounds all right, but supposing I 
ran into a master? What then?” 

“You won’t. They’ll, all be in 
the dining hall if you go right 
away. The staff supper bell went 
five minutes ago.” 

“But supposing I did,” Jennings 
objected. “What on earth could 
I say?” 

Unexpectedly the answer was 
provided by Bromwich I. “You 
could say nothing at all,” he de¬ 
clared. “You could just go on 
walking down the stairs without 
answering—like Lady Macbeth! ” 

“Lady Macbeth!” Darbishire 
echoed in bewilderment. “But she 
was walking in her sleep!” 

Novel suggestion 

“That’s just what I mean,” re¬ 
torted Bromwich, well pleased with 
his cunning. “How could any¬ 
one know that Jennings wasn’t do¬ 
ing the same thing?” 

In theory there was much to be 
said for Bromwich’s novel sug¬ 
gestion. If the coast was clear 
Plan C, consisting of a straight¬ 
forward dash down to the base¬ 
ment and up again, was fairly cer¬ 
tain to succeed. In case of 
emergency, however. Plan D could 
be brought into operation to pro¬ 
vide Jennings with an excuse for 
not replying to awkward questions. 


It was unlikely, Bromwich pointed 
out, that any master, would per¬ 
sist in demanding an explanation 
for it was a well-known fact that 
sleep-walkers should never be 
wakened abruptly. 

Needless to say, the proposaf 
was received with delight by every- ' 
body except the actor involved. 

- “Huh! If you think I’m going 
to-‘go prancing down the stairs all. 
glassy-eyed giving an imitation of 
Lady Macbeth and her taper ycu 
must want your brains tested,’’ he *. 
objected. “Besides, I couldn’t do 
it anyway. „ I haven’t got a taper.” 

.“You can borrow my torch in¬ 
stead,” Atkinson offered. 

“No, jolly thank you” said 
Jennings. 

Foolproof 

“Mind you, I don’t suppose for 
a moment that you’ll have to use 
Plan D. It’s only a scheme to 
fall back on if you need it,” 
Bromwich went on persuasively. 
“And actually, Jen, it should be 
quite foolproof in your case: you 
told us the Head’s expecting you 
to have a nervous brainstorm 
through working too hard, so if 
anyone sees you walking in your 
sleep they’ll just think it’s one of 
the symptoms coming on.” 

“Go on, Jen. Be decent. I’m 
so hungry I’m beginning to rattle,” 
urged Temple. “And if you go 
now, while the coast’s clear, you 
won’t meet a soul. Honestly, I’ll 
give you my personal guarantee.” 

For some minutes Jennings with¬ 
stood the persuasive pleadings of 
the disappointed guests. Then, 

Continued on pagro 10 



Trixie Tells 
Her (Hoiy 

Every schoolgirl loves a diary— 
especially when it belongs to 
someone else. Trixie, lively 
and lovable tells all about her 
amazing adventures when she 
meets up with a mystery girl 
from Paris. 

Read Trixie’s Dior? in 

SCHOOLGIRLS’ 

OWN LIBRARY 


Issue No. 325 OUT NOW Price 1/ 


All-Star Western 

Read an enthralling story of 
the old-time West—“ Sadie in 
Feud Valley.” It tells of a bit¬ 
ter feud between two ranchers 
and how Sadie Kendrick strove 
to mend the feud and bring 
peace to a strife-torn valley in 
Texas. 

Buy 

“Sadie In Fend Valley” 

SCHOOLGIRLS' 

OWN LIBRARY 


Issue No. 326 NOW OUT Price 1/- 
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STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


250 Whole World 4/6 

2 /- 

1 /- 
1 /- 
V- 


1 G.B. Id. Black 15/- 


100 China 
100 Hungary 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden. 

10 Danzig 
12 Herm Island 

Trlangulars 3/- 
10 Cape of 

Good Hope 2/- 
100 Gt. Britain 

{AH Obsolete) 8/C 
50 —do— 2/- 

25 Korea 5/C 

25 Burma 2/- 

Orders under 5/< postage 3d. extra. 

We despatch per return. Satisfaction Guaran¬ 
teed. We do not send unsolicited Appeals. 
Lists of USED C.B.. AUSTEALIA, INDIA, 
CANADA or S. AFRICA sent on request. 

J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD. (C.N.), 140 


7 Brunei 
10 St. Lucia 
10 Cyprus 
100 Australia 
10 Aden 

10 Saudi Arabia 
50 Brazil 
25 Malaya 
25 Egypt 
20 Liberia 
50 New Zealand 
50 South Africa 
100 British Empire 3/6 
100 Denmark 2/6 


1/3 

3/- 

1/3 

5/- 

2/6 

2 /- 

2 /- 

1/6 

1/3 

a f m 

3/- 

3 /- 



BRITKSH EMPIRE VICTORY SETS 

(All Mint, 2 stamps per Set) 

Leeward Islands * Gd. 

6i. 


Barbados 
Bermuda 
Caymans 
Ceylon 
Falkland Is. 
Fiji 

Gambia 
Gilberts 
Grenada 
Kenya 


Gd. 

Gd. 

6d. 

5d. 

6d. 

6d, 

6d. 

5d. 

7d. 

7d. 


Malta 
Montserrat 6d. 

Nigeria 7d, 

Northern Rhodesia 6d. 
Nyasaland 5d. 

St. Kitts 6d. 

St. Vincent 7d. 

Trinidad Cd, 

Turks and Caicos 7d. 


We regret we eonnot supply orders 
for less than 5 assorted sets. 

FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


FREE ! Q. E. STAMPS 

Including illustrated stamps and 

2 FALKLAND IS. NEW ISSUES 

This exciting packet containing 
MINT and USED stamps, will 
be sent FREE to all who ask to 
SEE our famous new '‘TipTop” 
COLONIAL APPROVALS. 
(6d. in 1/- Discount). Write today 
for service by return. 

M. THEOBALD (CF.) 

4 SIPS0N ROAD, WEST DRAYTON, 
' MIDDLESEX 



Please tell your parents. 


A-Z 


24 DIFFERENT 
: STAMPS : 


FREE! 


from 24 different jeountries—one from 
every letter of the alphabet from 
Abyssinia to Zanzibar except Q and X., 

^ Super offer to new members of the 
Sterling Stamp Club (admission free— 
many advantages). Just send 3d. postage 
and ask to see a selection of our popular 
Sterling Approvals (Please tell your parents.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept, CIVSI), Lancingy Sussex. 



AMAZING FREE OFFER 

GREAT BRITAIN Q.E. 2/6, 5/- AND 10/- 

These three high value stamps, cat. value 7/9, sent free to all ap¬ 
plicants for our British Colonial Approvals enclosing a 3d.stamp. 


BARGAIN OFFER GT. BRITAIN FINE USED 

1918/30 K.G.V 2/6 3/- EACH, 5/- 6/- EACH, 
10/- 10/- EACH 
1955 Q.E.II £1 5/- EACH 


(Pfease tell your Parents) 

R. J. SMITH & SON, 81 REDBREAST RD., BOURNEMOUTH 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 





FREE! 


J 


Just send us your 
name and address 
& you will receive a 

wonderful packet 
Of 133 different 
stamps 
also the 
Canadian Duck, 
as illustrated 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tel) your parents you are writing. 
Please enclose 2d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. C.S0). Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


£2 FREE 

(Catalogue Value) 

Our sensational Treasure Trove 
packet containing hundreds of stamps 
and cataloguing well over £2 will 
be sent free IMMEDIATELY to 
anyone joining our Approval Stamp 
Club with MONTHLY FREE GIFTS. 

Write NOW enclosing id. for 
postage and asking your parents* 
permission. 

gbbentures Eth. 

C.N.I3, 

14 St. James’s St., Brighton, Sx. 


q sa a p b m 


b a n h a 


7 LARGE Q.E. MALTA for 



POST FREE 


Quality Approvals we will 
send these 7 large 
. MALTA for 3d. only 
1 (Abroad 1/- extra). With¬ 
out Approvals Price 1/3. 
Adult Collectors catered 
for. Monthly selections 
speciality. If you wish you 
- mav join "THE CODE 
i STAMP CLUB," Sub. 1/-. 
iT Approvals sent monthly, 
(it Fine Gifts, (rostal Sec. 
jil Est. 1697.) 

*4 


Tell your parents.. 


WRIGHT^^M^^HOP^anterbury^td^Dept^^J^anterbtjrjr^Ient 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 

From sailing ship 


to airliner 

JjEFoae the invention of the Pinner. Costing half-a-crown 
steamship and the aeroplane, each, the envelopes $how a pic- 
mail from Britain to countries ture of a Post Office packet, a map 
overseas was carried by the Post of the Falmouth post-road, and 
Office packet-boats. the names of some of the places 

Falmouth, in Cornwall, was one to which the packets sailed, 
of the ports from which these 

speedy little sailing vessels made ]Qifferent means of transporting 
regular voyages to all parts of the mail provide the designs of a 
world. It was 270 miles by road new series of postage-due stamps 
from this packet-station to the being prepared for issue in 
General Post Office in London, Monaco. One stamp shows a 

and mail - coaches . . ,. 

used to make the 
journey at break¬ 
neck speed, some¬ 
times averaging ns 
much as twelve 
miles per hour! 

The National 
Maritime Museum, 
at Greenwich, is 
holding an exhibi- ' '»iw 


charts, and pictures 
illustrating the his- 
of the Fal 



'“» „ nn *»srorticE!Wrea 

SIT™. fl sr»w |C9W 


tory 
mouth 
from 

when it was closed 
During the first 
week of the exhibi- 
tion, from 6th to t 
13th April, visitors 

will be able to post ®. 

letters at the 
Museum, and these 
will'receive a speci¬ 
ally designed postmark. paddle - steamer, La Palmaria, 

Souvenir envelopes are also which carried mail in the Mediter- 
being sold by the organiser of the ranean over a century ago. As 
exhibition, Mr. A. W. Robertson, you can see. it had a large sail 
of Ran wood, St. Lawrence Drive, • for use when the steam-engine 





THE TROUBLE WITH 
JENNINGS 

Continued -From page 9 

outnumbered by five to one, he 
gave in. After all, he reasoned, 
the risk of encountering a master 
was so slight that Bromwich Vs 
ridiculous ideas about sleep-walk¬ 
ing could be written off as a piece 
of fanciful nonsense. Indeed, had 
he really believed that he might 
be called upon to put Plan D 
into operation it is certain that he 
would never have agreed to the 
venture at all. As it was, how¬ 
ever, he got out of bed and said: 
“Oh, all right then, I suppose Fil 
have to. How about you coming 
with me, Darbi?” 

“ What, me 1 ” Darbishire 
squeaked in dismay. “I’d ruin 
the whole scheme, if I came. You 
couldn’t have two Lady Macbeths 
waltzing down the stairs side by 
side! ” 

Disgruntled mutterings came 
from underneath Jennings’ bed as 
the one-man expedition groped in 
the darkness in search of bedroom 
slippers. “Plan A , Plan B . Plan C, 
Plan D\ I bet Lady Macbeth 
didn’t have all that bonkers to 
worry about. If you ask me, it’s 
enough to make anyone walk in 
their sleep.” 

To be continued 


British soldiers 
on holiday in 
Norway 

British soldiers stationed in 
Germany will be able to spend 
holidays on the south coast of 
Norway this summer. A recrea¬ 
tion camp is to be opened near 
Kristiansand, and there, living 
under canvas in civvies, they will 
enjoy bathing, rowing, sailing, 
climbing, and games. 



driving the paddle-wheels broke 
down 1 


Aircraft which have carried the 
mail in recent years are , 
featured on a series of five new 
stamps from Surinam, the Dutch 
dominion in South America, where 
it is spelt Suriname* 

The series marks the opening of 
new terminal buildings at the Zan- 
derij airport and all the stamps 
are triangulars. On the 40-cents 
value is the giant Boeing 707 jet 
airliner. 

By a coincidence, the same air¬ 
craft is shown on one of four 
airmail stamps which are to be 
issued next month in the princi¬ 
pality of Liechtenstein, which lies 
between Austria and Switzerland. 

This small country is a favourite 
with many collectors, for its 
stamps are well printed in bright 
colours and are not too expensive. 

Other stamps in Liechtenstein's; 
new series show a Bell helicopter 
fitted with skis for landing on ice 
and snow, and (on the 50-rappdn 
value) the long-range Convair 600 
jet airliner. 



What a contrast there is between 
these modern aircraft able to cross 
the Atlantic in a few hours and 
the tiny Falmouth packets which 
often took more than two months 
to make the same trip! 


C. W. Hill 


HANDY DUPLICATE 
WALLET crammed with 

ABSOLUTELY SUPER LARGE QUEENS’ 

This useful wallet will keep your swaps and loose stamps clean, tidy 
and uncreased. It’s full of EXCITING, QUEENS* STAMPS from 
all over the world. There’s a slightly different collection in each 
wallet—and every stamp is a BEAUTY. 

Only 1/- when you ask to 
see a WORLD FAMOUS 
BIG BEN Approval 
Selection— it's the biggest 
shilling bargain ever. 
Avail yourself of this OUT¬ 
STANDING OFFER 
NO W. Write, enclosing 1/- 
and a 2£d. stamp, to 

BIG BEN STAMPS, 
Dept QW.105,487 Oxford 
Street, London,"W.I. 

Please tell your parents you are 
sending for BIG BEN Approvals. 
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(CATALOGUE VALUE; 

PACKET OF 100 ALL DIFF. 
STAMPS PLUS SUPER 
PERFORATION GAUGE 

co all applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay. Write today 
enclosing 4±d. in stamps for postage. 
Please te// your parents. * 

C. T. BUSH (CNI9), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


If 


200 | 2 FROM { 

STAMPS L R ^£ S I*J 

To ail who request discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. Please tell 
your parents. 

BAYONA STAMP CO. (CN), HEYSOMS AVE., 
GREENBACK, NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE. 


PHANTOM PACKET 

Containing all world on and off paper. 
Mint and Used. U.P.U., Charity, etc. 
Regular 7/6 cost. Catalogued 15/- up. 
Sent absolutely free to Approval 
applicants enclosing postage. 
Please tell your parents. 
HORSFALL'S STAMPS fDept. C.N.), 
31 Lancaster Street, COLNE, Lancs. 


ft GIANT CRETE <HPR) FREE 

O fo everyone ordering one of these 

PACKETS 

25 Gift. 

Malta 2/9 

Jamaica 2/6 

Monaco 3/- 

Hong Kong 3/9 

Iraq 1/6 

Sudan 4/6 

50 diflf, 
Australia 1/9 
Belg. Col. 5/6 
Malaya 4/- 
Elre 5/- 

Finiand 1/6 
Peru 3/- 

100 diff. 

Argentine 2/6 
Columbia 8/G 
Chile 6/R 

Norway 3/G 
France 1/9 

Canada 6/- 

Please tell your parents. 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 


Batfclaitps (C>, 16 Kiddermiaster Ed„ Croydon, Sarny 


■ ■ ■ 


■ ■ a ■ 


A FREE ALBUM 
and 50 STAMPS 

Sent immediately wo receive your 
application to join our 4 Star 
Stamp Club ami receive our Bargain 
Approvals ami MONTHLY FREE 
GIFTS, 

Write note enclosing for 
postage and asking your parents* 
permission. 

Ibbentureg £tb. 

C.N.13a, 

14 St. james’s St., Brighton, Sx. 


jgCigarette Cards|| 

150 different 3/6; 300, 6/- 

Send no*. A.. J. MAYES, 

5 Chapel Lane, Driukstone, Bury St. Edmunds 


^ PACKETS 

v ALL DIFFERENT. BEST QUALITY ^ 


10 BOSNIA 1/9 

’15 HONIlUltAS 4/- 

25 LIBERIA 5/- 

50 MOZAMBIQUE 5/- 


25 PALESTINE 5/6 
100 RUSSIA 4/6 
20 TRIANGLES 2/6 
50 VENEZUELA 6/8 


WORLD: 500 5/-; 1.000 30/-} 2.000 23/-. 
Bit. EMPIRE: 300 6/9; 500 14/9; 1,000 44/-. 
Postage 4d. Lists of Packets, Set & Singles. 
No Free stamps but satisfaction at the 
lowest possible prices. H. V, Johnson & Co. 
78 Dale Road, Wickersley, Rotherham 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4Jd. in 
stamps for postage, and parents’ per¬ 
mission. Only used British Colonial 
Approvals. Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER IN3, 

2 Litchfield Way, Brovbourne, Herts. 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY 

and 

WELDONS 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 


Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagents, wool- 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 


Price 


6d. each 


^j!lll[i!llllllll!]|J!li[l!n!!i(liJE1jillllflli!jE[]Eil]]||lt!ri[|l!I!l!riJliril!]|ll]lll!llFjillMI'lirj|]f1]!jtflllll1IEII!ll!}!IJ^ 

I PUZZLE I 

I PARADE 1 


March celebrity 

* Fill in the missing letters so that 
reading downwards they form the 
surname of a man who lvtis born 
on 23rd March , 1921, and, today, 
is the holder of the world's water 
speed record. If yon do this cor¬ 
rectly the letters will complete 
eight words reading across. 

CO X KY 
CE X SE 
CO X MA 
CU X ID 
CA X LE 
CH X ER 
CA x LS 
CO X ON. 

FIND THIS FLOWER 

Fill in the missing letters to 
complete each word. The missing 
letters can be rearranged to form 
the name of a lovely flower of 
early Spring. 

gpARRO-. Familiar bird. 

Anch-vy. Very small fish, 
-uccini, Italian composer. 
Bri-tol. Port in Gloucestershire. 
C-icket. Game or insect. 
Win-sor. Has a Royal castle. 
Caspian World's biggest inland 
sea. 

-thello. Shakespearean play. 


WHO ARE THEY? 

Can you rearrange the letters so 
that the first line will give the 
names of two authors , while the 
second will provide two explorers ? 

W Hy try gas, Harold? 

Choot ankle sock. 


ROBIN AND THE BOASTFUL 
TRAVELLER 


J^OBiN stopped singing and 
listened to make sure no 
other cock robin had come into 
his territory in the spinney. Since 
last Autumn he had defended it 
against pirate robins, and now his 
mate was nesting in the primrose 
bank. 

It was not another robin's 
challenging song he heard, how¬ 
ever. But “Chiff-Chaff! Chiff- 
Chaff!’ 5 echoing through the tree- 
tops. 

“Springs messenger has come," 
Robin called to hfs mate. And 



Complete the words 

The syllable PRO begins each of 
the following words. But to com¬ 
plete each word the letters given 
have to be arranged in their right 
order. Sec how quickly you can 
complete the six words. 

. . . tif; . . . sett; . . . mamger; 
. . . escs; . . . unno; . . . trepy. 


SIGNS OF SPRING 



Name the 
trees 

Jn the wood where 
these owls live are 
six different kinds of 
trees. If you cor¬ 
rectly fill in the 
spaces on the left you 
will find alt their 
names. 


Hidden Christian 
names 

Can you find the Christian 
names of eight boys and girls 
hidden in the lines below ? 

The twins often changed names. 

There the pebbles lie, 
washed by the tide. 

She made rich cakes for tea. 

They played Oranges and 
Lemons. 

Here was a chance of rank and 
fortune. 

They want to get back to their 
island. 

She easily won the skipping race. 

It was hard to fathom, as the 
pool was deep. 


quickly the other spinney nesters, 
Blackbird, Thrush, and Chaffinch, 
knew it too. For Chiffchaff began 
singing about his long journey 
from North Africa, where he had 
wintered. 

But he boasted so maddeningly, 
hour after hour, and all on the 
same two notes, of perils and 
dangers he had overcome. These, 
he cried pompously, stay-at-homes 
like the spinney dwellers could 
know nothing about. And at last, 
Blackie, and Thrush, and Chaffinch 
exclaimed: “We simply must do 
something about him!” 

“But what?” asked Robin. 

“Listen!” said Chaffincn. 
“Hey! Chiffchaff! You aren't 
the only traveller here, you know. 
Some relations and I crossed to 
Ireland when the January freeze-up 
started.” 

“And my brothers and I 
wintered in Spain ” cried Thrush. 

“And I went with relations to 
France,” called Blackie. 

“But everyone knows that 
Chaffinches, and Blackbirds, and 
Thrushes are British Resident 
Birds,” protested Chiffchaff. 

“So they are.* But they get 
about, too,” piped Robin. “Many 
Chaffinches, and Thrushes, and 
Blackbirds round here this winter 
came from Europe. But these 
three were not here.” 

“Oh, well!” said Chiffchaff. 
And went on singing. 

“But not boastfully now,” said 
Robin, listening carefully. “After 
all, you know, though he is 
Spring's messenger, he is only a 
little grey-brown bird, with no 
bright or spotted waistcoat like 
mine, and Chaffinch’s, and 
Thrush’s; nor a golden bill, like 
yours, Blackie, to catch the eye. 
So he must let everyone know, 
somehow, that he has arrived.” 

Jane Thorn icroft. 


MIXED DOUBLES 

J N each of the following pairs of numbered sentences , the 
blanks represent two words which sound alike but are spelt 
differently ,, Can you write them all correctly? 

Answers are given at foot of column 

4. 


1 . 


3. 


(]Jur out this picture of March hares’ in the 
on thin card. When dry, colour it with 


countryside and paste 
paints or crayons. 


He has a-full of coal. 

That popular book is a best- 

The two men fought n —— 
with pistols. 

Modern aircraft often have 
- controls. 

The leading-was played 

by a well-known actor. 

We heard the distant - of 

thunder. 


HE TRIED 

'YY’hen prizes are being given out 
I never win renown. 

I'm never “top” at anything. 

But always halfway down. 

My cricket runs are modest, 

A humble two or three. 

I’ve never made a brilliant catch 
Or scored a century. 

At soccer I’m just passable, 

No master’s joy and pride. 

But though I never reach the 
heights 

They all admit—I’ve tried. 

Tongue-twister 

T he sea ceaseth seething and the 
scene sufiiceth us. 


6. 


I could not afford the coat as 
it was too -. 

A hind is a female ——. 

The archer will - an 

arrow from his bow. 

The logs slid down a — 1 — 
into the water. 

We must all take the - 

with the smooth. 

Queen Elizabeth I frequently 
wore a-round her neck. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Who are they ? Galsworthy, Hardy; 
Shack let on. Cook. Find the trees. 
Across: Oak; birch; beech. Down: 
Lime; Elm; Ash. Complete the words. 
Profit; protest; programme; process; 
pronoun; property. Hidden Christian 
names. Edna; Leslie; Eric; Dora; 
Frank; Iris; Grace; Thomas. March 
IASI WEEK’S mm celebrity. Campbell. 

Find this flower. 
' sparrpW 
anchOvy 
Puccini 
Bristol 
cRicket 
WinDsor 
CaspiaN 
Othello 
SNOWDROP 



MIXED DOUBLES 

1 Cellar, seller. 2 Duel, dual. 3 Role, 
roll. 4 Dear, deer. 5 Shoot, chute, 
6 Rough, ruff. 
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MECHANICAL SKI 



England star is - ps '——■ " ,e ed9e 
regular reserve 


This so-called ski-pony f ,r seen 
at a Winter Sports resort in 
Germany, carries its rider at 50 
miles an hour. It is powered 
by a ISO cc motor driving a 
propeller. 


Marathon 

training 

makes a Marathon cham¬ 
pion? Dave Power, the tough 
little Australian distance runner, 
who won the Empire Games 
Marathon in 1958, believes that 
the answer lies in hard work. 

Since his victory in Cardiff, 
Dave Power has been running 
something like 5,000 miles a year 
in training for this year’s Olympics 
in Rome. 

He does most of his training on 
a home-made track round a 
paddock near his home in New 
South Wales, varying this with 
occasional runs up and down 
clinging sand dunes to strengthen 
his leg muscles. 


JJritaim's National Ice Hockey 
League is almost entirely 
made up of Canadians, there being 
only a few British players who 
appear regularly in their club's 
first teams. Nevertheless, a 
British team is to be entered in 
next year's world championships 
in Switzerland. 

The team will be chosen from 
the handful of established senior 

! I-PLUS EXAM 
FOR SOCCER 

11-Plus soccer examination 
has been introduced by the 
English Schools Football Associa¬ 
tion. Boys in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Primary Schools wall be the 
first to take the test and thus 
qualify for proficiency certificates. 

The idea is to encourage the 
development of basic skills, the 
ability to use both feet, and a 
knowledge of the rules. Boys 
chosen for the exam will have to 
show a high standard of practical 
ability as well as theory. 

For example, a boy may be 
called on to trap a ball with either 
foot, to dribble round a number of 
skittles, to explain the indirect free- 
kick rule, give a decision about a 
possible offside position, and so 
on. 

If the Newcastle plan proves 
successful, the new project will be 
extended to other parts of the 
country. 


HOW TO MAKE A 

CRYSTAL GARDEN 

(os described by f red Loads in the 8.6.C. Children’s Newsreel) 

A FASCINATING AND INSTRUCTIVE PASTIME 
FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 

The garden is made from simple, non-poisonous 
and harmless chemicals. You can watch it grow¬ 
ing into fantastic shapes. 

WEIRD —WONDERFUL—LASTING 
The only additional materials required are a little 
Plasticine (or modelling wax), a tin of Waterglass, 
and a suitable container. 

Full instructions and six chemicals in special postal 
pack, sufficient for dozens of gardens. 

PRICE 5r~ POST FREE (Postal Order p/ease) 

Obtainable only from 

HERBERT MELVILLE & CO. 

Manufacturing Chemists 

MELVILLE HOUSE, CHEAM, SUTTON, SURREY 


DEPOSIT ANDPAYOFF 



REAL 


ANY ITEM 

RADIO 



MAI DIODE VALVE 
m Without ‘Phones 
0/ Ire. *phanes 31/- 

real radio 

nrrnn RECEPTION—NOT 
_ _ or A TOY I Earphones 

essential. Ideal lor Bedrooms, Radio-minded 
boys. etc. No Electricity, No Batteries. Works 
a nywhere. B akelite case. 4 in. x 2 in X 4 in . 

REAL MICROSCOPE 


Plus 1/9 post or C.O.D . extra. 

★ For all students and school work 
* En larges up to 501 im es. ★ R ack & 
pinion focusing. * Complete with 
hJVta slides—specimen box. ★ Forceps 
and full instructions. 

8$ in. X 3 in. x in. 

De Luxe Junior Scientist 

Model 23/- + 2/6 p./pfcf?..___ 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. C.N.P.7), 623-7 Holloway Road, London, N.19 




Send Sd. for 
Illustrated Lists 

v WATERPROOFED 
BRAND NEW 

RIDGE 
TENT 

for Hikers, 
. 4 Cyclists, 

junior 34/9 !??£• 

Plus 2/(5 can. C.O.D. ex. s ®£ r /?“*. 

Strong tent doth. Complete with 
pegs. Two 3-piece poles in handy 
carrying bag. Ltweight. Easy to erect. 
1 ft. x 4 ft. x 3 ft. high, 4 in. walls. 



SENIOR 42/6 + 3/- carr. or C.O.D. 
6' X 4"6" X 3'9" high. 9" walls. 
MAJOR, Rot and mildew proof & 
waterproofed. Green tent canvas. 
Sleeps two easily, T X 4'6" X 3'9" 
high, 1'6" walls. S3/- + 3/6 carr. 
or C.O.D. 


players plus English and Scots 
players from the Intermediate 
League. Trials and internationals 
have already been held with this 
in mind. - 

Typical of the players who are 
likely to wear England’s colours 
next year is Tony Whitehead, a 
23-year-old plasterer who plays 
centre-ice for Streatham Rpyals, 
the London team’s reserve side. 

A brilliant hat-trick in last 
month’s" trial game earned him his 
first “cap” against Scotland. 
England star, maybe; but after six 
years with Streatham he has never 
once played in the first team, 

. So Tony has two ambitions: to 
be in* Britain’s world champion¬ 
ship team—and to win a regular 
place in his club side. 

CALLING ALL - 
KANGAROOS 

'Jo improve the general standard 

of jumping, and to encourage 
more boys to take up this event, 
the Kangaroo Club are to arrange 
a special monthly competition 
among schools. 

The competition is to be divided 
into three groups—13 to 14, 15 to 
16, and those over 17. Schools are 
being invited to enter teams of 
three long and three triple 
jumpers. Each school will stage 
its own contests and the Kangaroo 
Club will draw up monthly lists of 
the leading distances returned by 
the schools. If the response 
warrants it, the scheme may be 
extended to cover the high jump 
and the pole vault. 


SPORTS QUIZ I 

L Which soccer team plays on 
Yorkshire C.C.C.’s ground at 
Bramall Lane? 

2. Only one world athletics 
record dates from pre-war times. 
Can you name it? 

3. Which rugby team has the 
nickname of the Ba-bas? 

4. Who were the “Three Ws” 
of West. Indian cricket? 

5. Who are Britain’s only world 
ice skating champions? 

6. Who is the “odd man out” 
here: Ibbotson, Hewson, Radford, 
Eldon? 
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Diving Champion Brian Phelps demonstrates a hand-stand on 
the edge of the pool at Ironmonger Baths, London. Perched 
above him is his coach, Wally Orner, mentioning the points to 
watch before an audience from the Highgate Diving Club. 

DAY OF ALL~SP6RTr 


Saturday’s sports programme is 
one of the most extensive of 
the Winter, there being at least 
half a dozen important events. 

One of the largest crowds of the 
day should be at Cardiff, where 
Wales meet France in the rugby 
international. 

Soccer will draw big crowds, 
too, with the F.A. Cup Semi-finals 
and the amateur international 
between England and Scotland, on 
Southend United’s ground, an 
entirely new venue for this im¬ 
portant match. England hope that 
the new ground will prove a lucky 
one, for they have won only three 
of the last eleven matches against 
the Scots. 

Athletics interest will centre on 
Hamilton Park racecourse, Glas¬ 
gow, where the International 
Cross-country Championship is to 
be held. In the 57 years that this 
annual race has been in existence 
England have been champions 31 
times, including last year, when the 
Bolton pit-worker, Fred Norris, 
was first man home in Lisbon, 


closely followed by Frank Sando. 
Since 1952, Sando has won the 
title twice, been runner-up three 
times, and third and fourth once, 
a wonderful record of consistency. 
He has been made captain of this 
year’s English team. Saturday's 
race may again become a battle 
between the English and French 
runners. Team honours have gone 
to each country six times since the 
war. 

Cricket will also be in the news 
on Saturday, for the fifth and final 
Test of the current series between 
England and the West Indies will 
be in progress at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. 

Even rowing fans will be catered 
for on Saturday, when the Head 
of the River race will be rowed on 
the Thames. It is expected that 
301 crews—a record—will be com¬ 
peting. Among them will be the 
Bam Cottage eight, who will be 
defending the title they have won 
for the past two years. The second 
eights of Oxford and Cambridge 
are also competing this year. 


“ ALL-ROUND ALFtE 
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